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Books, New and Old, 
That Speak of Christmas 


With song and verse, story and drama, these books are filled with the 
spirit and beauty of Christmas 


STARS OVER BETHLEHEM by Opal Wheeler. Decorations by 
Christine Price. The author describes, for adults and children, her visit to 
Bethlehem on Christmas Eve. $2.00 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK Compiled by D. B. Wyndham Lewis and G. C. 
Heseltine. Illustrated with photographs and carols. Stories for Christmas 
re-reading, puzzles, games, poems, and Christmas carols. For all ages. $3.50 


MERRY CHRISTMAS TO YOU! Compiled by Wilhelmina Harper. Mlus- 
trated by Wilfred Jones. 
24 Christmas stories from Sweden, France, England, and other countries. $3.00 


SING FOR CHRISTMAS by Opal Wheeler. Ulustrated by Gustav Tenggren. 
29 favorite carols and the stories of how they came to be written. Pictures 
in color. $5.00 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL and THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH by 
Charles Dickens. Both illustrated in color by C. E. Brock. Each, $2.00 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS by Charles Dickens. Everyman’s Library. $1.25 
Christmas Stories For Children 
THE FIRST CHRISTMAS by Florida Glover. Illus. by Susanne Suba. $1.25 


ALEXANDER’S CHRISTMAS EVE and ALEXANDER’S BIRTHDAY 
by Marjorie Knight. Both illustrated in color by Howard Simon. Each, $2.50 


SAINT SANTA CLAUS by Ruth Rounds, Illustrated by Mabel Jones 
Woodbury. $2.25 


WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED by Marguerite Vance. Illustrated by 
Nedda Walker. $1.50 


Christmas Entertainment—Anthologies and Collections with Christmas Sections 


HIGHDAYS AND HOLIDAYS, Edited by Florence Adams and Elizabeth 
McCarrick. $3.00 


THE BOOK OF THREE FESTIVALS: Stories for Christmas, Easter and 
Thanksgiving by Amy Morris Lillie. Illustrated by James MacDonald. $2.50 


VITALIZED ASSEMBLIES by Nellie Zetta Thompson. Included are fifteen 
Christmas program suggestions. $2.00 


HIGH TIMES by Nellie Zetta Thompson. ‘Thirty party and decorating 
suggestions for Christmas. $2.50 


DRAMATIZED BALLADS by Janet Tobitt and Alice White. Contains 
Good King Wenceslas with music, and hints on presentation, staging, cos- 
tuming. $2.50 


Celebrating 100 Years of Publishing 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. - 300 Fourth Ave. - New York 10 
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The glory of CHRISTMAS 


Christmas brought in the Barn 
magically alive By MARGARET WISE BROWN 


Illustrated by 
BARBARA COONEY 


To the old—but ever-new— 
story of the Nativity, a favorite 
author has brought her great 
gifts of putting the world of 
childhood into beautiful words. 
And a= renowned artist has 
brought to the pictures her own 
special quality of enchantment, 
blended with reality, which 
makes the Christmas story very 
real and close to home to the 
youngest child, Here is a book 
that even the littlest reader will 
want to look at again and again. 
4-8. $1.75 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, 432 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16 


A BOOK OF NATURE 


by Pelagie Doane 


This is the perfect book to introduce boys and girls to the study 
of natural history. Of its hundred and twelve pages, there are 
twenty-four in full color which show familiar birds, trees, insects, fish, 
flowers, and other living things in hundreds of exquisite pictures. 
‘There are pages of descriptive text and a full index. Both text and 
pictures have been checked by scientists; so that this is not only a 
beautiful book, but also an accurate one. 

$4.00 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue Won. 08, BS. 
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, ’ 
EDITOR’S CORNER 
SEASONS’ GREETINGS 

For your holiday reading we offer helpful words of advice on judging 
Newbery and Caldecott winners by the famous author Will Lipkind, and 
Elizabeth A. Groves former head of CLA and past president of the Division. 
The reports of the AYPL Pre-Conference Workshop and the Conference 
Book Meetings seemed so very practical and thought-provoking that they 
are given in full, For the next issue we plan to have a symposium on 
discussion groups for young people and children. Much of the material is in, 
but it seemed best to save it for one issue rather than divide it up. 


The Book List Committee needs lists for children of all ages and for 
young people. Will librarians send lists, that could be reprinted by Sturgis 
to sell, to the chairman for committee examination. Five copies of each list 
will be needed. 

Jean C. Roos 

Chairman, Book List Committee 
Cleveland Public Library 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Three new LIPPINCOTT Books for Boys and Girls 


THE MAGIC CURRANT BUN 
By JOHN SYMONDS. “Children 
who love fantastical stories, brimful 
of action and nonsense, will delight in 
this remarkable tale oe " 
of little Pierre and oe} trope 
his currant bun’’.— S50 Bee 
Chicago Tribune. 
Wonderful illustra- 
tions of Paris by ‘ 
2 Ladycake Farm 
$2.00 
By MABEL LEIGH HUNT. “A story 
for children of the middle years which 
explains the importance of friendship 
between white people and Negroes. 
NANCY AND PLUM This is the story of > aa spunky, named 
Freed family ... a happy story which 
By BETTY MacDONALD, enlarges one’s understanding.” — N.Y. 
author of Mrs. Piggle- Times Book Review “A real delight.” 
Wiggle. “Betty MacDonald’s gift of —ELIZABETH GRAY VINING. II- 
storytelling and gift of laughter” lustrated by CLOTILDE EMBREE 
(VIRGINIA KIRKUS) in a delight- FUNK. Ages 8-12. $2.25 
ful story about two small inmates of 
Mrs. Monday's select home for orphans. J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Illustrated by HILDEGARDE HOP- Philadelphia New York 
KINS. Ages 8-12. $2.50 
aa a ae 
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The Picture Book 


By William Lipkind 


On both sides of its family tree the picture book has a venerable ancestry. 
he text is descended from one of the oldest of literary forms, the tale. The 
ictures go clear back to the cave drawings. Moreover, the archetypes still 
re the best models. The writer of picture books cannot do better than keep 
is eye on the virtues of the folk tale: concision, rapidity of movement in the 
irative, drama and naturalness in the dialogue, unforced humor throughout, 
nd implicit and ambiguous moral suggestiveness. The illustrator can learn 
; much from a close inspection of the cave drawings: simplicity, breadth of 
mception, freedom of means, the expressive line, rhythmic vitality, and the 
tegration of color into the composition. 


In one aspect, however, and that the most important, the picture book 
verges from both its ancestors: it is a mixed form, The words and the 
ctures are not and should not be independent. Nor are they or should they 

dependent on one another. Words and pictures should move together like 
e words and music in a perfect song. The illustrator who merely illustrates 
not doing his job: his proper function is that of co-creator, A story, no 
atter how good a story it is and no matter how copiously adorned with 
itable pictures, is not thereby a picture book. To make a real picture book 


e words and the pictures ought to fuse like the two substances forming 
chemical compound to produce the new property of telling the story together. 


In this sense the best picture books ever made were made by William 
Nicholson. Other writers have written better stories, Other illustrators 
have painted better pictures. Nobody has joined words and pictur<s together 
so perfectly. CLEVER BILL and THE PIRATE TWINS remain to this 
day the best exemplars of artistic unity in the picture book, For contrast 
take the wonderful books of Beatrix Potter. ‘They tell better stories than 
Nicholson’s. The world they create is far richer and more complex. Their 
pictures are charming and appropriate, Yet are they picture books? Read 
them aloud without showing their pictures. They will still have their full 
etiect. By this test they are not picture books but independent stories with 
illustrations. 

In other words there are two distinct kinds of book for little children: 
the illustrated story and the picture book. Each kind is good in its own way. 
Confusing the two leads to a confusion in critical judgments. In judging the 
illustrated story the text may be evaluated separately; the pictures must ke 
considered as subordinate to the text. In judging the picture book the 
words and the pictures must not be considered apart. ‘The picture book as 
a whole should be the first object of criticism. 

In regard to writing in itself the standards by which it is weighed are 
in general well understood. But in a few respects the taste of the present day 
appears somewhat limited. First, as far as language is concerned, all agree 
that the writer for children should be simple, natural and straightforward. 
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He should not use a long word where a short one would do or an involved 
construction where a simple one would carry the meaning. Still the stress on 
simplicity and the easily intelligible, right in essence though it is, ought not 
to be carried to the point of pruning texts until they lose their flavor. A child 
will not learn if he is constantly addressed in baby talk. And children enjoy 
the vigorous rhythms of a sinewy prose well larded with idiom. Even an 
occasional polysyllable is desirable. “The child may not understand with full 
clarity at first. It is enough that he should take pleasure and get the hang of 
it well enough to ask a question when he wants to know more. 


Secondly, there can be no doubt that the best form is the story. A child 
is interested by characters and incident and his emotions are harnessed by a 
real plot moving to a climax. Only in theory is the prose poem a suitable text 
for a picture book; in practice it is a bore. Of its very nature it tends to 
diffuseness and lack of structure. Repetition is a potent rhythmic device but 
it needs cunning handling, Each repetition must bring something new. Other- 
wise there is no mounting effect, no accumulation of significance and heighten- 
ing of emotion. 

A third and last point on writing, perhaps the most important. The 
emphasis on realism in recent children’s books is not altogether a good thing. 
In a deeper sense, without fantasy there is no literature at all. And without 
realism, in this same sense, there is no fantasy. The mere recital of fact, 
without leaven of the imagination, cannot move the imagination. And unless 
fantasy has its feet on the ground it cannot leave the ground. Away then 


with dry-as-dust compilation on the one hand and piffing whimsy on the 
other! The best books for children create their own world, and by some 
magic that world is also the everyday world we live in. 


A few words now about pictures. The serious illustrator is confronted 
with an almost insoluble problem. The more individuality he confers upon 
the figures in his pictures, the more difficult it is to make them function as 
forms in a design. The more life he gives the characters in the story, the less 
life his pictures tend to have as pictures. At best he must compromise. The 
sign of a wise compromise is that something survives of both aspects: the 
purely formal and the illustrative. 

All illustrators are aware of the need for unity of design. But some of 
them out of timidity and imaginative poverty fall back on a spurious kind of 
unity: merely to make all the pages look alike in a mechanical way, What 
is needed is a swelling, almost a bursting, unity, with the illustrator cramming 
in as much diversity as he can get in and by sheer strength of style making it 
come out one. 

Closely related to mechanical unity is another disease of the picture 
book which may be called “embroidery.” The embroiderer fills every inch 
of his page with meaningless curlicues and arabesques. The right way is: no 
line or form without meaning, and plenty of air on the page. 

A great test of illustrators is the use of color. Some will make a dull 
page out of full color, Others with just one or two colors can make a page 
gleam. And what is wanted here is not the glitter of a cheap greeting card. 


(Continued on page 3+) 
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FOP OF THE NEWS 


WISH I MAY 


Roberta Whitehead 


Sarah Jane discovers sand castles, sea an- 
imals, fog, and how to swim when she comes 
from Virginia to spend the summer with her 
—S friend Julia in Maine. Sequel to WHY NOT. 
“SS Illus. by William Moyers. Ages 6-9 $2.00 


SUPER-DUPER CAR 


Christine Noble Govan 


Susie steers Joe's homemade wagon into disaster, and army trucks 
flatten John Henry's store bought car. How the children work to- 
gether to make the best car in all Hamilton County is a warm 
delightful story. Illus. by Lisl Weil. Ages 4-8 $2.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


Send for our free catalog 


i 


| 2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass. , 


MEMO: 


TO ALL LIBRARIANS CONCERNED 


Books for Children 
and Young People 


Our STANDARD JUVENILE CAT- 
ALOG of approximately 6500 titles, 
just off the press, offers four different 
types of binding from which to 
choose the style best suited to the 
needs of your library. In it we have 
noted recommendations of six rec- 
ognized authorities on book selec- 
tion. This is the most complete 
catalog of its kind available and is 
a valuable working tool for all 
librarians who select books for 
children and youth. 


If you are not already on our mail- 
ing list, send for your copy today. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 


LIBRARIANS 


who have compared all 
Library Binding Values, 
Prefer 


“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 
Bindings 
Prebound Library 

Books Rebinding 


New Method 
Book Bindery, Inc. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
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Quest For A Newbery Award Winner 


Elizabeth A. Groves 
Associate Professor, School of Librarianship, 
University of Washington 


“What book will win the Newbery medal this year?” A most provoca- 
tive question, one that is raised yearly throughout the United States and 
Canada and the announcement of which is received with interest by nearly 
every English speaking country throughout the world! For the Newbery 
medal has become the recognized symbol for an outstanding contribution to 
writing for children. It has become, too, a subject to speculate on, or to argue 
about, an announcement to greet with praise or even at times to lament over. 
Every year one or more of these reactions is set in motion wherever groups of 
children’s or school librarians meet to discuss what is worthwhile in current 
publishing for children, It is a heartening sign in this mid-twentieth century 
of stress and tension, that an award for a children’s book is so eagerly awaited 
and so roundly discussed. Of all the awards given to the materials of chil- 
dren’s leisure reading or entertainment, this particular award can be counted 
on to stimulate thoughtful and lively comment. 

In 1922 when the first award was made, it was the desire of Mr, Melcher 
to establish a medal for “the most distinguished contribution” to writing for 
children. The very wording “distinguished contribution,” was significant, 
marking a mile-stone in adult appreciation and recognition of the creative 
work being done in the field of writing for children. Looking back over the 
past thirty years, the original intent is still evident, for the caliter of writing 
for children has been greatly heightened, and publishing houses now have 
their specialists in children’s books, those who are the children’s editors and 
who have done so much to encourage creative writing. ‘The committee mem- 
bers who are charged with selecting this “most distinguished contribution” to 
writing for children are aware of their responsibility and extend every efiort 
to select for the award. a kook that will meet the stipulations of the donor, 
will add to the continuing pleasure of the children who read it, and will prove 
to ke an inspiration to others who likewise are doing creative work. 

To date there have been thirty-one books that have received the coveted 
Newbery medal. Their range, inspiration and contribution to the child’s 
developing background have been impressive. “There have been six which fall 
into the category of non-fiction—one was an interpretive history of mankind, 
two were additions to the field of traditional literature, while three were 
biographies. Of this latter, the 1951 award, Amos Fortune, Free Alan was 
indeed a “distinguished contribution” for it gave to children an unforgettable 
picture of a great humanitarian, a man of spiritual strength who hitherto had 
teen known only to those in a somewhat limited area, Imaginative writing 
of a fanciful nature has been represented by six titles, ranging in appeal from 
the younger through the junior high school. It has been in the field of fiction, 
naturally, that the greatest number of awards have been made—nineteen in 
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:umber—for American children are the most avid of fiction readers. These 
ave been stirring tales of high adventure and of historical significance. Ani- 
nal stories have received four awards, while six stories with a present day set- 
ng or concern with heroes of other nationalities and cultures have been honor- 
d. One scarcely can say that there has been little variety in the selections—for 
riety of subject matter, of appeal, of plot, characterization, humor or infor- 
ation belies this. Yet despite this rich harvest, we hear speculation on why 
me titles were considered “distinguished” over some that were not. Perhaps 


-a- is because of the great variety which exists in the field of creative writing 
nd ir children, coupled with a multiplicity of children’s own natural interests 
ly id the attempts which have been made to satisfy these (in 1951 nearly one 
ry ,ousand new children’s books were published) that there has been difhculty 
to attaining an objective over-all view of the year’s creative out-put. 

ue In these last months of 1952 we are already concerning ourselves with 
er. B te question “What will win the Newbery Medal in 1953?” We are setting 
of » our usual standards and re-evaluating them, For the 1953 Newbery 
ont ward, I personally shall be looking for a took that children will like, one 
ry at will stretch their minds as well as their emotions, whose theme wi!l be 
ted @ c nstructive, lend intrigue and appeal to many. It may not necessarily be 
hil- § the most “popular” book of the year, but it will ke one that, when it has been 


ted § s) ared with young readers, will be able to withstand the onslaught of the 

\.ars to come. This means that the book I am looking for will be one that 
her & hos integrity of writing, one that in all respects—in its characterization, its 
for | pot, its style, its imagination—displays integrity of spirit and sincerity of 
int, @ perpose. It will be a living document, one that will kindle a spark to burn 
‘ive @ bightly in each reader’s own fire of personal interpretation and satisfaction. 
the & Ihe style will te such, I hope, that will lead to a developing appreciation of 
‘ing e style of acknowledged great writers. The characters will be firmly out- 
ave @ lined, and will be unforgettable in their strength. From knowing them will 
and @ come inspiration and encouragement, and, I hope, a developing compassion for 
em-§ others. If there is humor, it will be kindly, not cruel or satiric; it will be 
> to | wholesome or side-splitting, tender or understanding. If I choose a fantasy, 
jort § | hope that I will find there a dash of the audacious, deftly interwoven with 
nor, @ the rich threads of the author’s creative imagination. Or perhaps | will find 
rove # a book rich in the fundamental values of life, presented with honesty and 

fidelity, with a respect for reality, qualities which children are quick to rocog- 
eted # nize as integrity of spirit and purpose. And if 1952 should see a book written 
‘Id’s § that is “different,” not “run of the mill,’ but one that has values inherent in 
fall} a “distinguished contribution,’ may I have the imagination and wisdom to 
ind, # select it and stand by my selection. It might well be a book that could have 
were BH been overlooked by some, but if it has the qualities essential to distinguished 
— writing for children, it will be worth the time spent in sharing this discovery. 
rable 
had 


iting 

































Yes, selecting a children’s book worthy of the Newbery Medal demands 
courage, and vision and a desire to keep faith with those most vitally con- 
tna cerned, the children themselves. Let me seek a book that can te considered a 
tion, @ tue “legacy” for the spirit as well as for the mind, one that will appcal to and 
ning interest the questing child of 1953 and the child of the years to come. 
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Concerning The Editorial Selection of 
Children’s Books 


—from a short talk on “The Hazards of Publishing” given at a Massachusetts 
Library Association Meeting by Helen L. Jones, Editor, Children’s Books, 
Little Brown Company 


A little while ago I was trying to put into words for a good friend of 
mine what I think are, or ought to be, the bases for editorial selection oi 
children’s books; that is, the large criteria which should guide an editor in 
recommending manuscripts for publication. They went like this: 


1. Market probabilities—Can a good general market in stores and/or libraries 
be expected for this book? Or is it likely to have a large enough special 
market—e.g. for reading circles, certain localities, certain kinds of readers— 
to justify its publication ? 

Likelihood of professional acceptance—Does the book meet at least the 
average standards of librarians, reviewers, teachers and other experts in 
children’s material ? 


Editorial preference—Probably an inseparable composite of an editor’s 
judgment of trends, estimate of author’s potential, wishful thinking, etc. 


The first two of these criteria are interchangeable in their order of im- 
portance, depending on the manuscript at hand. The third is ever present 
but remains, preferably, in the background. 


Now my friend, who is very wise in the ways of children’s books and 
also of those who work with children’s books, said at once, ““Haven’t you left 
out something rather important? What about the child ?” 


For a moment I thought she had me, and I was shocked and embarrassed 
_to think that I who have always insisted that I want to publish books to 
please children and not necessarily grown-ups, whether other editors, authors, 
artists, typographers, teachers, librarians, or maybe even parents—I had left 
out children altogether! Then I began to see why, Child interest couldn’t 
be a fourth criterion added to those three. It has to be implicit in all of them. 
And, in a somewhat different sense perhaps, doesn’t the librarian’s interest 
have to be implicit in all of them, too? 
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Newbery-Caldecott Awards 
Vembership Vote 


Rosemary E. Livsey, Chairman 
New bery-Caldecott Committee 


rO ALL LIBRARIANS WORKING WITH BOYS AND GIRLS 


This is the year when you are urged to LISTEN READ LOOK 
rALK ARGUE and then VOTE. 

Having done this in National election, we also urge you to participate 
‘vy casting your vote for your choice for the Newbery and Caldecott awards. 
*lease do not delay, fill in your vote for the awards on a postcard and mail 
umediately so that it may count in the Membership Vote. Send your ballot 
) the Chairman, Newbery-Caldecott Committee, Los Angeles Public Library, 
30 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles 17, California. DEADLINE: January 
2, 1953 in Los Angeles. 

You will remember that the Newbery Medal is awarded annually to the 
uthor of the most distinguished contribution to American literature for 
hildren, written during the current year (1952) by an author who is a 
itizen or resident of the United States. The Caldecott Medal is awarded 
o the artist who produces the most distinguished picture book for children 
ublished during the same interval. 


Mr. Frederick G. Melcher, president of the R. R. Bowker Company of 
New York is the donor of the awards which will be presented on March 9, 
953 in New York and celebrated at the Newbery-Caldecott Banquet on 
lune 23, 1953 at the annual conference of the American Library Association 
n Los Angeles, California. 

The responsibility for the selection of the award books is that of the 
Children’s Library Association and its Newbery-Caldecott Committee, which 
s made up of twenty-one members, the chairmen of standing committees, three 
elected members-at-large, and five representatives appointed by the chairman of 
he American Association of School Librarians. 

If you have sometimes wondered what weight the membership vote 
arried, we quote a statement from the Chairman of the Children’s Library 
\ssociation : 

“IT would say from my experience that while the Newbery-Caldecott 
Committee is not obligated to cast their votes in accord with Ue majority of 
straw votes it is a definite guide to the committee. Since the straw vote account 
is sent to the committee before their second ballot it is intended to carry some 
weight. I rather think of its importance in relation to what the representatives 
in Congress do on the passage of bills, i.e. ascertain the opinions of their con- 
stituents, weigh these opinions against their own knowledge and experience, 
and then vote as their conscience dictates.” 

Use your opportunity to participate in this important selection by casting 


vour vote NOW. 
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AYPL Pre-Conference Workshop 


The Association of Young People’s Librarians held a workshop in New 
York on Saturday and Sunday, June 28 and 29, preceding the New York 
Conference, ‘The workshop consisted of four sessions, and two separate talks 
by experts: the first, entitled Book Selection for Young People by Miss 
Margaret C. Scoggin, Superintendent of Work with Young People for The 
New York Public Library appears in the November 4L4 Bulletin. ‘The 
address given on Sunday afternoon by the psychiatrist Dr. Marynia Farnham 
was concerned with the /ntellectual and Social Orientations of the Adolescent. 

The remainder of the Workshop consisted of three panel discussions, 
concerned with some of the major problems of libraries and librarians who 
work with young people. The first of these on Saturday morning was called 
Types of Organization of Young People’s Libraries, ‘The chairman was Mrs. 
Beatrice Schein* of the Newark (N.J.) Public Library. Members of the 
panel were: Lillian Morrison of The New York Public Library ; Mrs. Audrey 
Biel, Detroit (Mich.) Public Library; Mrs. Katherine Jeffery, Milton 
(Mass.) Public Library ; and Dinah Epner, Brooklyn (N.Y.) Public Library. 
Each panel member represented a different type of administration of youth 
work: Mrs. Jeffery, children’s and young people’s work together; Mrs. Biel, 
young people’s and adult work conducted jointly; Miss Epner, a separate 
library for the teen-ager; and Miss Morrison, a combination of types. 


Mrs. Jetfery’s community, Milton, Massachusetts, is a suburb of Boston, 


and thus is chiefly a residential community. The public library has two 
branches and a reading room, besides the main building. Since there are no 
libraries in the public or parochial schools, all service to youth is therefore 
given by the public library, Mrs. Jeffery, who is also the children’s librarian, 
maintains a special collection for young people of about 350 titles, which is 
shelved in a corner of the adult reading and reference room. Group work 
with youth is confined to high school classes which visit the library for two 
instruction periods a year. The emphasis is on work with the individual, 
and Mrs. Jeffery stated her strong personal belief that books and reading, 
“not radio, TV, square dancing, or any other form of entertainment,” should 
be the library’s chief concern. 

Mrs. Biel described the youth collections in the Detroit branches, which 
range in size from a few shelves to alcoves. These are located in the adult 
department of the branch. The young people’s books are singled out by a 
hyphen to the left of the call number, a system which aids all staff members 
to locate books suitable for the teen-ager. The key to the collection is always 
the youth librarian herself, for she is free to select books from the entire branch 
to fill the needs of her readers. 

The Brownsville Branch of the Brooklyn Public Library was described 
by Miss Epner. Opened in 1929, it was one of the first libraries in the 
country for the exclusive use of children and young people. An Intermediate 
room containing 5000 books chosen for high school people was maintained 
for both recreational reading and reference work. Due to population shifts, 


* Lack of space not respect is the cause of the omission of the speakers’ titles. 
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1e branch has been closed, and recently a young people’s room has been 
yvened in Brooklyn’s central building, to give more centralized service to 
yuuth. The Brownsville Branch is being rehabilitated to become a general 
ranch, serving children, young people and adults. 

The complexity of The New York Public Library’s organization was 
nphasized by Miss Morrison, who said that all sizes of libraries for youth 
ere included in the one system, from the tiny collection in the sub-branch 
| good-sized teen rooms. There is no centrally located library for youth, 
though Nathan Straus, exclusively for young people under 21, has the largest 
lection of books for this age. The Office of Work with Young People 
ipervises 35 to 40 youth librarians who work in the various branches. All 
10k collections and rooms for young people are located in the adult depart- 
ents of the branches. Books for young people are purchased from adult 
nds, and ordered by the branch librarian with advice from her youth libra- 
in. Three times a year the youth librarian herself orders books; once, from 
e new titles added each year to the annual list, Books for Young People, 
id twice from lists of older titles in need of replacement. The Office of 
‘ork with Young People takes charge of work with schools, from 8th grade 
rough high school. Each youth librarian is responsible for arranging to have 
e 8th grade classes from nearby schools visit her branch each year. She is 

a so responsible for making visits to English classes in the high schools, with 
rticular emphasis on reaching all first-year classes. Recreational reading is 
essed in all these classes, with instruction left largely to the school librarian, 

Record programs, film forums, clubs, and other group activities for young 
» ople are held in the branches, but are approved only when they lead into 

oks and reading. 

Separate rooms for teen-agers, said Miss Morrison, should be set up only 
vere there is a genuine need or demand for them, and not as an added frill 
temporary expedient. 

In the discussion which followed, Mrs. Biel mentioned the desirability 
beginning the work occasionally in temporary or makeshift quarters. Miss 
orrison agreed that young people’s work had begun thus, but that now we 
ve proven our worth and have the right to ask administrations for adequate 
ff, space, books and funds wherever new services or quarters are contem- 

lated. 

The second panel discussion, on Saturday afternoon, June 28, had for 
its subject The Youth Librarian Visits the High School. ‘The chairman was 
Ruth Gordon of Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Library, Panel members were: Eliza- 
beth Ball, Rutland (Vt.) Regional Library; Learned Bulman, East Orange 
(N.J.) Public Library; Madeline Margo, Youngstown (Ohio) Public Li- 
brary; Mrs, Christine Davis, Detroit (Mich.) Public Library; and Ella 
Flynn, teacher of English, Walton High School, New York City. 

Miss Ball gave a brief account of the Vermont Library Commission and 
its five regional libraries. Each regional librarian encourages the local librarians 
in her area to assist young people and to visit the local high school. Outlying 
high schools are visited by the bookmobile librarians. 

Mrs. Davis discussed the procedure used in Detroit in visiting schools. 
Fach branch has a list of schools to be served by its youth librarian. The 
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latter consults her branch librarian about the best time for visits, then tele- 
phones the school principal for an appointment. While in the school she 
visits the English department and the school library as well. 

Mr. Bulman’s policy was very similar to that followed in Detroit, on a 
smaller scale. He stressed the value of becoming acquainted with the teachers, 
in order to disseminate further the library’s belief in recreational reading. 

Miss Margo is in charge of the newly-organized youth department in the 
Youngstown library, and at present is managing visits to schools herself, with 
no assisting staff. Therefore, her contacts so far have been chiefly with large 
groups, such as school assemblies, which she has found very successful. 

As a teacher who sees the other side of the librarian’s visit to school, 
Miss Flynn stressed the value of those visits in introducing the students to 
reaging for pleasure. The school library, she felt, does an outstanding job 
in aiding the teacher with her curriculum problems ; likewise, the public library, 
with its more ready access to the newer titles, aids immeasurably in the develop- 
ment of a love of reading. 

In the discussion period, the chief topic was the type of program used in 
these school visits. All agreed that book talks are the most satisfactory. There 
was some disagreement about the size of the audience most rewarding to 
address, but most panel members preferred the smaller group, preferably the 
English class) Mr. Bulman mentioned his method of visiting classes with a 
loaded booktruck on hand, in order to have available those titles that best fit 
the particular class. The value of acquainting students and teachers with the 
tacilities of the public library was also mentioned. Various methods brought 
out included talks by the youth librarian at teachers’ meetings, and book 
conferences among groups of teachers, school librarians and representatives 
of the public library’s youth department. Frequent conferences between 
school and public librarians are especially valuable since the former often is 
the best publicity agent for the public library’s activities, and school library 
circulation almost invariably increases following the visits of a youth librarian 
from the public library. 

The third and last panel discussion was called Touchy Areas in Book 
Selection. Chairman of the session was Mrs. Mildred C. Ludecke of the 
Detroit (Mich.) Public Library. Panel members were: Mrs. Irene Gullette, 
- Assistant in Charge of Young People’s books, ALA Booélist; Siri Andrews, 
Concord (N.H.) Public Library; Mrs. Margaret A. Edwards, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore (Md.); and Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, Editor, 
Junior Books, William Morrow and Company. 

The panel tackled first the subject of the treatment of sex in various 
books, both fiction and non-fiction. The first speaker, Mrs. Edwards, asserted 
that the most valuable books in the young people’s collection, in order of im- 
portance, are those that teach: 1. the brotherhood of man, 2. pride in our 
American heritage and responsibility for the workings of democracy, and 
3. books of literary quality. ‘In selecting the best books for our young people,” 
said Mrs. Edwards, “we should think of them as we do our friends—consider 
first their positive qualities, and reject them only when the negative outweighs 
the positive.” Among the titles she mentioned as having virtues in excess of 
faults were Guthrie’s The Way West, Llewellyn’s How Green Was My 
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‘alley, and Wouk’s The Caine Mutiny. Mrs. Edwards’ conclusion was a 
lea to search for the qualities in a book that make it a valuable contribution 
) literature for the teen-age ; and as a final criterion, take the case to the young 
eople themselves. 

Mrs. Hamilton, as an editor, believes that an author’s attitude toward sex 
important. A wholesome treatment, without unnecessarily protracted scenes, 
sually indicates a book acceptable for the high school reader. 

A second “touchy” area is that of ideology. Mrs. Gullette approached 

‘\is area by a statement concerning the necessity of making our young people 
vare of the varied forces in our life today, by presenting both sides of every 
sue impartially. She discussed a number of books which we accepted without 
iestion upon their publication, and which today we regard with less favor, 

t-cause of changing ideologies. These included Paul Robeson, by Shirley 
raham, and Underground Retreat by Maribelle Cormack. 

During the discussion period, someone questioned whether we should let 
1 author’s political belief influence our judgment of his books. ‘‘Here we 
ust discriminate between facts, opinions, and generalizations,” said one panel 
ember. “If an author makes clear which of these he is employing, his book 
more likely to be acceptable.” 

The Pre-Conference Workshop was attended by librarians from all parts 

the country, of whom many actually work with youth, while others were 
interested onlookers and learners. The exchange of ideas and ideals was 
~jually valuable to both groups. By means of this workshop, and the two 
iok discussion meetings held during ALA, we have proved that however 
r organizations and administrations may differ, we have the same primary 
gval—to help our young people become better citizens, and more interesting 
lividuals, through their love of .books and reading. Libraries for young 
.ople have passed the formative stage, and have proved their value to Ameri- 
‘an youth, 


Clara A. Hulton 
Office of Work with Young People 
The New York Public Library 


Dance Magazine, November 1952 has a Book List for Young Dancers 
selected by Genevieve Oswald, curator of the Dance Collection, The New 
York Public Library. It is annotated and will be a joy to all ages of ballet 
lovers, starting with the young. 
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REGIONAL NEWS 


Elinor Walker, Associate Editor 


CALIFORNIA. Mrs. Helen Mekeel from the Kern County Free Library writes, “Since 
the earthquake of August 24, and the consequent evacuation of the County Courthouse, 
the County Librarian and her staff have been out under an open skvy—no exaggeration. 
Though we are now the happy possessors of three army tents on the parking lot adjoin- 
ing the Courthouse, for four weeks we had no more than a magnolia tree under which 
to work, Like the other department heads, the Young People’s Librarian makes her 
headquarters partly at her home and partly at the library’s “tent city,” where she 
has an area about twelve feet square! Hence, with new books and old books coming 
in, her home is beginning to look like a well-stocked young people’s library. 

“The downtown Bakersfield Branch Library operates on the corner of a city park, 
with two card tables, an out-of-commission bookmobile which provides shelf space, 
and (when they are not otherwise scheduled) two other mobile units. The young 
adults find their book collection on a three-shelf book truck, which has to be wheeled 
morning and night to a nearby garage for over-night storage. Although it was out 
of operation for two or three days, the Bakersfield Branch was able to function with 
the book stock then in circulation. Most of the stock is still unavailable in the Court- 
house. Before the rains come, it hopes to join the County Library’s assemblage of 
tents. And after that... ?” 

Those interested in work with young adults had breakfast together on Friday 
during the California Library Association’s conference in October. This group had 
never met separately before but they felt a need to discuss young people’s work and 
the problems they have in common, and over their coffee cups they had this opportunity, 

In the past two vears the Fresno County Free Library and branches have increased 
their teen-age collections from two to twenty-one. Each collection has some permanent 
books and these are supplemented by a selection of titles which travels from branch 
to branch. The young people’s librarian, Mary E. Farrell, has compiled teen lists, 
written radio spots aimed at teen-agers and given radio book talks. The library 
dittoes a weekly list of current books with a special teen section. The “Fresno Bee” a!so 
prints this list. 


COLORADO. In Denver more than 8000 children completed their reading and were 
added to the honor roll during “round-up time” last summer. Bucking broncos and 
cowboys provided the theme for the project. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Helen Haverty has been appointed Supervisor of Work 
with Young Adults in the Washington, D. C. Public Library. The staff artist has de- 
‘sigred an emblem which is being used as an imprint on all young adu't publications. 
It is circular, with the name of the service around the circumference: D.C.P.L.—Young 
Adults. The three ideas of young people, the library and Washington are combined 
in the drawing. 


ILLINOIS. At the October meeting of the Chicago Children’s Reading Round Tab‘e 
Dr. Paul Witty, Professor in the School of Education at Northwestern University, spoke. 
He discussed the nature and needs of gifted children, patterns of reading of gifted 
children throughout youth and adolescence, guidance procedures and recent books of 
special interest to gifted children. 

Herbert Zim was the speaker at the Children’s Librarian Section of the Illinois 
Library Association meeting. His subject was “A Science Educator Looks at the 
Librarian’s Choice of Books.” He mentioned a number of the highly-approved science 
books for children and listed the factors which put other science books on the approved 
list. 


The Quincy Public Library has a “secret room” in which the story hours are held 
for children. Each child upon arrival is given a large gold paper key with his name 
on it. He in turn gives it to the story-teller at the door of the “secret room” before he 
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an enter for the story. When a youngster has attended ten times he is given a real 
ey. The city went key crazy the first year this began (1948) and everyone contrib- 
ited old keys to the library. This added attraction helps to measure attendance as 
vell as stimulate publicity, 

In promoting the Newbery and Caldecott books Quincy devotes a glass display 
ase to each of the new choices. In the displays Martha Ward, children’s librarian, 
ries to work in something which will attract attention to the books, For examp!e, she 
lrew a stone wall on heavy paper and cut a door in it. Vines grew over the wall. 
\ copy of “Door in the Wall” was placed against the open door. In the other case 
hree-inch paper birds each attached to a string from the top of the case flew about 
he display of “Song of the Swallows.” Quincy also promotes the medal winners by 
adio on the ABC network, featuring the library as a whole, and on CBS, featuring 
he children’s department. 


The Springfield Public Library has adopted celophane bags measuring eighteen 
y fifteen inches and imprinted with the name of the library for use on stormy days. 
they are loaned on sunny days if the patrons wish. 


Wilmette Free Public Library used the “reading round-up” theme last summer in 
he children’s department and found it very successful. As a special incentive to read, 
ll boys and girls who have read ten books are given silver stars on their library 
ards, This makes them honor cards and entitles the youngsters to borrow five books 
ach instead of the usual four. 


NDIANA. Philip T. Hamilton, M.L.S. Pratt ’52, is organizing a new young people’s 
ction in the Evansville Public Library. A large, hitherto unused room on the third 
oor of the main library has been assigned to serve the sixteen to twenty-five vear age 
roup, including out-of-school people. 


IOWA. We have all heard of Egg Trees, but the children of the elementary grades of 
afayette School, /aterloo, developed another kind of tree and presented it to the 


oung People’s Room of the /Vaterloo Public Library—a Book Tree five and one-half 
eet in height and four feet in width. The project started in the school. The boys 
athered suitable branches and painted them a brownish green. They brought the 
ranches to the library and planted them in a base of wet clay. The next evening a 
mittee of girls painted the base, but the third evening was the important one be- 
use the tree came to life. Booklets, two by three inches, daintily illustrated, were 
ed on the branches. Inside, streamlined sentences expressed the feelings of the children 
ho made the gaily colored leaves, The display has remained on the exhibit table 
nger than any other project ever used, Many a young reader has taken an inventory 
his own reading and checked on unfamiliar titles. Delightful conversations are 
erheard daily as little groups sit and discuss and examine the leaves. We know 
e tree has paid dividends. The idea and spirit of a living reading tree has spread 
and there will be many Book Trees in Waterloo for Book Week and many weeks 
following. The children’s librarian is Theresa Fevereisen. 


KANSAS. It was a gala occasion in Lawrence the weekend of October 23, 24, and 25 
because Marguerite de Angeli was an honored guest who had come to be present at 
the world premier of the play “Door in the Wall’ taken from her Newbery Medal 
book of the same title. The whole community was interested in the visit of the de 
Angelis because many groups in this college town had worked together to make the 
play possible. It was sponsored by the Recreational Commission, the public schools, 
the P.T.A. and the A.A.U.W. The Commission provided funds for the costumes and 
sets which were designed and made by the Lawrence people. Mrs. Gladys Six, direc- 
tor of the play and her assistant, Bernita Mansfield, are both teachers in Lawrence. 
Many children had a chance to participate in the play for two casts were used. There 
was no admission charge so everyone who wanted to see “Door in the Wall” could 
do so. 


Genevieve Foster spoke to the school and children’s librarians at their joint ses- 


sion during the Kansas Library Association meeting in Emporia on October 10. She 
was also the speaker at the third general session of the convention. 
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Two projected book machines with fifty adult and fifty juvenile films have been 
given to the Wichita City Library by the Junior League, The machines and films will 
be checked out from the library to be used in homes where illness keeps adults or 
children in bed. 


MARYLAND. The Central Children’s Room of the Enoch Pratt Free Library received 
a large scrapbook on Maryland from the sixth grade class at the Fork School in 
Baltimore County. The project was inspired by the dearth of Maryland material 
available at libraries in the community and the great need for such material. The 
children worked for weeks compiling pictures, pamphlets, clippings; writing articles; 
and creating art work. All this was bound by hand by the art teacher into a very 
handsome book. In addition, a large relief map of Maryland and five clay plaques 
depicting such things as the state bird and flower were made and presented to the 
Children’s Room. The donors made only one stipulation concerning the gift. They 
wished it to be left out on a table “where the children can really use it, even if it 
falls apart.” 

Enoch Pratt’s new branch library in Edmondson Village has a children’s section 
which is like a dream come true. The woodwork and furniture are blond. A large 
circular window with window seat and low book cases make the room most inviting. 


MASSACHUSETTS. The Massachusetts Round Table of Librarians for Young Adults 
met in Brockton on November 6. Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin, Deputy Supervisor in Charge 
of Work with Adults at the Boston Public Library, conducted a panel discussion on 
the use of films with young adults. 


oe 


MICHIGAN. The School and Children’s Librarians’ Section of the Michigan Library 
Association holds a Spring Reading Institute each year. The idea was orginated by 
May G. Quigley in 1905 when she was children’s librarian at the Grand Rapids Public 
Library. This last May she was the honor guest at the Institute. Michigan Explorer 
Dolls were discussed by Mrs. Theodore K. Bende, director of the children’s education 
program at the art gallery. Meindert De Jong spoke informally at the tea and read 
from his current manuscript. Mrs. Miriam E. Mason of Indiana, speaker at the 
banquet, discussed “Michigan History, a Treasure-Trove for Children’s Books.” 

In the Detroit Public Library the Children’s Department and the Audio-Visual 
Department cooperated during the summer in presenting a sevies of feature-length 
films. These included “Emil and the Detectives’ with German sound track, a Chinese 
Shadow play, “Elephant Boy,” “Titian, the Boy Painter,’ “Heidi,” “Whe Jungle 
Book,” “The Children” with Swedish sound track and English titles, “Little Ballerina” 
and others. 


MISSOURI. Clayton Public Library cooperated with the Park Board and the School 
Board in planning and executing a summer program for children in the first and 
second grades. The program was held during June and July for six weeks with a 
‘different group of stories and records presented every two weeks. During each two 
weeks the children’s librarian, Laura Schwab, gave seven programs for the seven 
public schools and there were thirty to forty children attending each meeting. The 
groups met in the music room of the library and, as the public was admitted, there 
were many visitors. Public school buses transported the children to the various activi- 
ties offered by the planning board. The first program was about helpers in the city, 
the second about modes of travel, the third about imaginary animals. 


Richmond Heights Public Library worked out a summer program around fishing. 
There was great rivalry to see who could have the longest string of fish. Each fish 
added represented a book read. This library also had a club consisting of ten teen-age 
girls who volunteered their services for shelf revising and other jobs in the Children’s 
Room. Each worked an hour a week and they were very helpful. 

St. Louis County Library encouraged summer reading among the children by 
having a film program every Friday at 10:30 a.m. The children were so enthusiastic 
they began to arrive about 9:30 a.m. They were admitted to the auditorium where 
they listened to children’s records and stories told by the librarian until time for the 
movie to begin. Parents were pleased to have their children constructively occupied 
during the summer. 
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St. Louis Public Library used ‘Our Own Country” as the theme of its summer 
reading program for children. The reading list was made up of fiction and biography 
in which life in the United States was the background. ‘The Little House” stories 
by Wilder, the newly reprinted books of Altsheler, “Little Women,” “Tom Sawyer,” 
the Landmark series and, in the case of the younger boys and girls, the Childhood of 
Famous American series were in great demand. Children in grade four and up were 
eligible for membership. Although there are never any prizes, a child is given a 
button after reading and reporting on five books and a certificate is awarded to each 
child who reads at least fifteen books between June 1 and August 31. At the end of 
the summer the children’s librarian in each branch or department invites the certificate 
winners to a special program which may be a party, a film showing, or a tour of the 
Central Library building. 

University City Public Library held a story hour each Saturday morning during 
the summer with a special theme selected for each. The program included stories, 
games, songs, records and a special attraction depending on the theme. These included 
1 visit to the fire house, police station or a puppet show. The circus was used as the 
theme for the summer reading program. Contest winners were announced at a special 
‘ircus story hour. Neighborhood children played the parts of ring-master, strong man, 
fat lady and other circus people. Pink lemonade, popcorn and candy were served on 
the library lawn following the program. 

Webster Groves Public Library offered two story hours this past summer—thanks 
o a volunteer, a former primary teacher with three small children of her own, The 
ormer teacher gave the pre-schoolers their own program of stories, singing games 
ind finger plays while the children’s librarian told stories to the older children. The 
yrograms were given twice each week, first in a park on the far side of town and 
he next morning at the library. 


NEBRASKA. Bloomfield Public Library believes in starting early to invite the school 
hildren to visit the library. The kindergarten teacher brings her class in twice during 
he year, and when the children go into first grade they come again. This time they 
eceive their cards and begin to borrow books. The librarian also visits the school 
nd talks about books and library service in all the classes. 

As a part of the seventy-fifth. anniversary celebration at the Omaha Public Library 
in exhibit of illustrations from recent children’s books were displayed in the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Department. Included in the collection were Newbery and Caldecott Award 
Books and illustrations from the collection of Dr. Irvin Kerlan of Washington, D. C. 

Science Fiction Clubs of the Omaha Public High Schools have formed an Inter- 
Club Council under the auspices of the Omaha Public Library, As part of their program 
the library will keep them informed of new books in the science fiction field. 


NEW JERSEY. In Newark story telling in the city and county parks has become an 
important part of the public library’s summer program for children. Trained story 
tellers are regularly scheduled for visits to recreation centers and they are met with 
exclamations of delight by large groups of children eager for stories. 

The Children’s Division of the New Jersey Library Association held its first 
meeting at Trenton where Miss Jane Hobson, Supervisor of School Library Services 
of New Jersey, spoke on “Young America’s Heritage.” 


NEW YORK. The children’s staff of Mount Vernon Public Library keeps the e'ementary 
schools supplied with posters advertising story hour at the library. Schools welcome 
the attractive posters which serve as reminders to the children. Summer story hour 
was held every day “under the vellow umbrella” in the library yard. During the 
fall and winter, two story hours on Saturday are conducted simultaneously so that the 
pre-school children may enjoy picture books at the same time older boys and girls listen 
to the longer stories. 

The regular spring art exhibit of work from all the schools of Mount Vernon 
attracts to the library parents who have never before been to the children’s depart- 
ment. Because of limitation of space each group of classes exhibits for a two-week 
period. The whole show extends over an eight week span, 
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A summer exhibit featured sea shells that were gifts to the library from children 
themselves and attracted much favorable comment. 


The St. George and Morrisania Branches of The New York Public Library have 
reopened after extensive redecorating, with young people’s rooms adjoining the adult 
departments. These new units represent the Young People’s Department's latest 
thinking concerning the equipment of young people’s rooms. Book collections based 
on New York’s basic list “Books for Young People” are housed in attractive informal 
settings, with facilities that include phonograph sets with headphones. 


The Children’s and Young People’s Section of the New York Library Association 
has recently been revived. Margaret Scoggin is president. The School Libraries Section 
joined the Children’s and Young People’s Section at a dinner on October 20. Elizabeth 
Yates was the speaker and her talk was entitled “Three Magical Things.” 


Mrs. Janet Dakin, children’s librarian of the Pleasantville Public Library, arranged 
a display of circus prints during the spring to coincide with the Ringling, Barnum and 
Bailey engagement in New York City. Twenty-five colored prints by well-known 
American and foreign artists were borrowed from the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and shown in the children’s room. A brief note about the artist was placed under 
each print and in several cases books illustrated by the artist were grouped nearby. 
Tables and book shelves were gay with books about circus and circus animals. 


The Westchester School and Children’s Librarians are beginning their third year 
as an organized committee for cooperative effort. The major project this year has been 
the fall survey of children’s books for the “Library Journal.” The group’s own 
quarterly review sheet is continuing and monthly meetings feature outside speakers, 
librarians, editors and authors as well as panel discussions on pressing problems. 

Yonkers Public Library has a story hour every Saturday morning and moving 
pictures once a month from October to May. ‘Heidi,’ “Tom Sawyer,” “The Littlest 
Angel,” “Last of the Mohicans,” “Daniel Boone” and “Swiss Family Robin- 
son” are among the films shown. The Children’s and Young Adult Departments he'd 
open house during Book Week and arranged a joint exhibit of new books. School 
librarians, English teachers, school principals, etc. were sent printed invitations. Classes 
from the schools were scheduled for library visits during the week. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Station KFYR in Bismarck carries the “Carnival of Books’ each 
Saturday at 1:15 p.m. 


PENNSYLVANIA. The Young People’s Department in Piftsburgh sponsored a reading 
club for teen-agers during July and August. Membership was limited because many 
of the weekly meetings were devoted to discussion. The young people might be 
divided into three groups: those reading for pleasure only; those reading for back- 
ground for college; those wishing to broaden their reading interests, The group took 
two trips—one to the Nationality Rooms at the University of Pittsburgh and one 
behind the scenes at Carnegie Museum. They also saw one film, enjoyed one record- 
playing session, took part in one play-reading and one poetry-reading meeting and 
presented five ten-minute television programs. 


TEXAS. The F/ Paso Public Library Children’s Department cooperates with Texas 
Western College in promoting Newbery and Caldecott books. The course in Children’s 
Literature features these, and the public library provides bookmarks listing the books 
and keeps a special collection of them for the students’ use. Most of the people taking 
this course teach and they push the prize books with their pupils. This in turn helps 
the library. 

In Beaumont the Tyrrell Public Library sponsored a rocket race to Mars for the 
children’s summer reading project. Books required were chiefly those which have 
received Newbery awards or are classics. The race was between the four local junior 
high schools. 


UTAH. The Intermountain Indian School, Brigham City, is permanent headquarters 
for a unique library service agency called the Service-wide Library, The Indian Ser- 
vice Schools extend from Alaska to Florida, Many are in isolated areas and it is 
the purpose of this agency to supplement the work of all these schools. The library 
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at the Intermountain Indian School has two book collections: namely, the professional 
books purchased for the various Indian Service Summer Schools, and children’s books 
sent by publishers for review for possible inclusion in the publication “Suggested Books 
for Indian Schools.” The books of the professional collection circulate on a loan 
vasis to all Indian Service personnel. ‘The books from the children’s section are sent 
sut for examination to persons who are making up book orders and wish to see sample 
‘opies. ‘There is no expense connected with this service. Both book collections will 
e kept up-to-date: the first by selective purchase; the second by keeping up contacts 
vith publishers who understand the needs of Indian children and are willing to send 
iaterial as it comes from the press. The librarian is Gertrude Giesen. 


VYOMING. Alice E. O’Donnell, children’s librarian in Cheyenne Public Library, was 
ected chairman of the School, Children’s and Young People’s Section of the Mountain 
‘lains Library Association. 

The Powell Branch of Park County Library is proud of its newly finished children’s 
epartment, The room is reached through French doors from the main reading room. 
he walls are finished in apple green and the ceiling in pale yellow. All the woodwork 
. a light color, including the low shelving. This light, sunny room on the southwest 
ner, ground floor, is proving a most popular spot for the younger patrons. 


In Rawlins one of the older Campfire groups was taught book mending and then 
lowed to mend some two hundred books for the library. They were given a picnic 
fter the work was completed. 


The librarian from the Goshen County Library, Torrington, took part in the high 
hool career day last spring by giving a twenty-minute talk on “Being a Librarian.” 
his was followed by a ten-minute discussion period. Mrs. Redfield feels that this 
tivity increases interest in the library and gives students a better concept of library 
ocedure and its overall purpose. 


Several high school and junior high schoo! children in the little town of Winton 
e so interested in the Winton Library and so appreciative of its services, that they 
lunteered to scrub woodwork, wash windows and clean walls during last spring’s 
2an-up. 


ennies For Pinocchio 


At the New York meeting, the ALA Division of Libraries for Children 
ind Young People voted to help the children of Italy erect a monument to 
Pinocchio in his own home town of Collodi near Pescia. It was in Collodi, 
over seventy years ago, that a penniless newspaper man, Carlos Lorenzini, 
created the immortal puppet Pinocchio. 


The children in Italy have already started to collect pennies, and we have 
been invited by Professor Camillo P. Merlino, of Boston University to help. 
lt was he who first suggested, to the Italian officials, a monument for 
l’inocchio. 


The Committee plans to ask the children’s librarians of America to help 
collect pennies for Pinocchio. If the money received exceeds that needed 


for the monument, the Committee will recommend to Mayor Anzilloti that 


the balance be used as the beginning of a fund for an international youth 
library in that part of Italy. 


The members of the Committee for Pennies for Pinocchio are Eleanor 


Kidder, Yolanda Doretti, Professor Camillo P. Merlino, Mildred Batchelder, 
and Evelyn R. Robinson, Chairman. 
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CLA MESSAGE 


At the Children’s Library Association’s 

Executive Board meeting in June it was voted 

to explore the possibility of having a history of 

the Newbery-Caldecott Awards written, with 

a view toward publication by ALA. Mrs 

Irene Smith Green was suggested as the 

author, and after considerable discussion on 

the angles of content and printing, Mrs. Green 

has agreed to prepare the draft for submission 

to ALA. With the awards so firmly establish- 

ed in the book world and the Newbery Award 

already celebrating its thirtieth birthday, it 

seems highly desirable to preserve in print 

the history of the establishment of the awards, 

ELIZABETH H. GROSS the mechanics involved in the decision, the 

Photograph by contributions which both awards have made 

Cecilia Norfolk Eareckson to children’s books over the years, and to 

Baltimore, Maryland render in some permanent fashion our grati- 
tude to Mr. Melcher for his vision and faith in children and in books. 


One additional word regarding the 1953 pre-conference workshop. In 
planning the programs at Los Angeles, it was hoped that the majority of meet- 
ings which would be of special interest to librarians working with children 
could be planned for these pre-conference days, thus holding the number of 
meetings during the regular conference time to the minimum, In this way 
we shall be free to attend programs on other areas of library service which 
frequently have a definite relationship to our own work with boys and girls. 
Suggestions have been made that subjects such as story telling, book talks 
both for children and adults, television and radio, audio-visual aids and group 
dynamics in addition to book discussions comprise the major portion of the 
workshop meetings. Plans are still in the formative stage and we would like 
to have suggestions and opinions from the membership at large. ‘The whole 
plan behind the workshop has grown with the idea in mind of presenting meet- 
ings which will be of practical help to all librarians working with children and 
books. If you have any definite ideas on the type of program you would like 
to see developed for the workshop, or only a general idea relating to the 
subjects for discussions, please write to me or to Mrs. Natalie Mayo Edwin 
of the Public Library of Alhambra, California, Chairman of the Pre-Confer- 
ence Institute Committee, by January 15. 


Elizabeth Gross 
Chairman, CLA 
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The AYPL Questionnaire Again 


There are two problems that seem to be 
ippermost in the minds of Young People’s 
Abrarians: books and space, with books and 
heir selection way out in front as the public 
roblems. Well over half of you are worried 
bout appropriate library space and the related 
roblems: what is appropriate space for these 
ctive, alert youngsters who use our libraries? 
ind how do you fit the books you have selected 
ith such care into the space that is available ? 


The next most pressing problem is relation- 
nip betiveen high school libraries and public 
braries. That is a problem that disturbs 
yout a third of our membership. 


Special projects (book fairs, etc.) ; staff 
lection and training; contacts with com- 
unity youth-serving agencies; and budget vie 
r the next place on our list of problem areas, MILDRED C. LUDECKE 
ith about one-fourth of you concerned about them. 

Happily, discipline worries only about one-fifth of our membership, and 

lations with children’s and/or adult departments even fewer. 

Apparently youth librarians are sticking to their books, for the selection 

recordings and films and radio programs trouble only eight and six of you 
respectively. 

Some of you presented us with a few new problems—encouragement of 
teachers’ use of library materials; organizing a Young Adult department; loss 
o! readers in the teen-age bracket; relations between faculty and the school 
library, to mention only a few. 

All of this is extremely helpful in planning Conterence and Pre-Confer- 
elice programs; in giving editors and members ideas for articles for TON; 
in planning projects for AY PL, 

Book selection, for example, that, like a seductive woman, is continually 
delightful, continually disturbing—has one of you arrived at any conclusions as 
to how to tame the minx? 

Or have you solved the problem of a static space and an expanding collec- 
tion—especially if the space is the standard “two sections of shelves?” 

And do you have any ideas to offer on how high school and public libra- 
rians interested in young people’s reading can cooperate? Or on techniques 
tor staff training? Or any of the other less pressing, but vital and fascinating 
topics ? 

If you do, let’s speak up and help each other! 
Mildred C. Ludecke 
Chairman AY PL 
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AYPL Book Meetings 


REPORT OF JEAN BICKLE, ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY, 
and MRS. AUDREY BIEL, DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
LEADERS OF THE FIRST MEETING. 


A large audience of alert and vocal librarians attended the AY PL Book 
Meeting at the ALA conference on Tuesday, July 1 to exchange ideas on four 
problems of book selection for young people. 

Should collections for young people include: 

1. Books of high literary quality but of limited appeal, i. e.: 

deHartog. The Lost Sea 

Falkner. Moonfleet 

Thurber. The Thirteen Clocks 
2. Books of wide appeal but of slight literary value, 1. e.: 

Falkenberg. Jinx Falkenberg 

O’Brian. Godfrey the Great 

Schoor. Sugar Ray Robinson 
3. Books true to life but starkly realistic, 1. e.: 

Crockett. Pong Choolie, You Rascal 

Frank. Hold Back the Night 

Monsarrat. The Cruel Sea 

Murphy. To Hell and Back 
4. Stories of careers with poor characterization, i.c.: 

Dickson. Stairway to the Sky 

Freer, Showcase for Diane 

To introduce the books in a category, the two leaders alternated, one sum- 
marizing the plot of a book and one giving her personal opinion on whether 
it should be included in youth collections. The audience then spoke about 
any of the books in that group, or remarked generally on the question. 
Although the group was large and the atmosphere of the Ballroom hardly 
informal, participation was fairly widespread, and the ideas expressed well 
worth reviewing. 

In considering whether collections should include books of high literary 
quality but of limited appeal, it was felt that although The Lost Sea is a 
charming book, the combination of fantasy and personal reminiscence holds 
slight interest for young people, and the unusual teen-ager who would like the 
book could be given an adult copy. Someone said that J/oonfleet (an excellent 
eighteenth century story of smuggling, hidden treasurcs and danger at sea) 
is on a sixth or seventh grade interest level but a tenth or eleventh grade read- 
ing level. Some librarians reported the book successful, others said very few 
young people would read it. Probably the consensus was that one should buy 
the book if he has or can create an interest in the subject, but not just because 
it is an unusually well-written tale. Several persons felt that young people 
generally will not read Thurber’s adult fairy tale, The Thirteen Clocks, but 
one librarian said her personal enthusiasm has made it a terrific success with 
both boys and girls. The discussion indicated that it is unfortunate to over- 
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oad a small collection with books which most young people do not want to 
‘ead, if you can satisfy the unusual reader from the adult collection. A libra- 
‘jan’s enthusiasm, however, can often lead young people to read books in 
vhich interest is normally slight. 


The second question was whether to include in young people’s collections 
ooks of wide appeal but of slight literary value, such as Jinx Falkenberg, 
jodfrey the Great, and Sugar Ray Robinson, all biographical. The conclu- 
on seemed to be that since these public figures are interesting and important 
) young people, since reading such poorly written biographies does not 
ecessarily destroy a taste for something better, and since each does have 
me intrinsic value, buying these books may bring non-readers into the library, 
mvince them of the fun of reading, and give them faith in the librarian’s 
idgment. <A leader substantiated this conclusion by quoting from Living 
ith Books by Helen Haines: “Good biographies are not common, Great 
iographies are rare ... Biography is seldom of permanent value when written 
iring the life-time of the subject.” 
There was a rather wide difference of opinion on whether to buy for 
»ung people books true to life but starkly realistic, such as Pong Choolie, You 
ascal, Hold Back the Night, To Hell and Back, and The Cruel Sea. Some- 
1e thought that the format and illustrations of Pong Choolie, You Rascal 
the story of a Korean boy during the present conflict) make it seem appro- 
iate for children, when actually its style, thoughtfulness, subtle humor 
id bitter testimony against the futility of war and hatred recommend it to 
gh school readers. Several librarians felt that the virtues and importance 
«: the took so far outweighed the graphic details of cruelty and sordid living 
conditions as to warrant its inclusion in youth collections. In //o/d Back the 
\ ight, Capt. Mackenzie’s bottle of Scotch becomes the talisman which enables 
tie Marine Dog Company to endure the costly, heroic retreat to the sea. 
\ oung People’s librarians in Detroit and Baltimore are using this book success- 

lly with older readers because they believe that the few references to sex 
and some rough language are secondary to the action, the underlying message 
o: heroism, and the understanding of the Korean war. The bottle of Scotch 
is a literary symbol and could be so explained to the young person when the 
hook is introduced. Audie Murphy describes his experiences overseas in World 
War IL ina grim, stark manner, depicting the often vulgar humor and language 
oi the G.I. and the ugliness of war. Few librarians reported using this title 
in their collections. but those who have the book find it quite popular with 
th boys and girls. It was pointed out that the language and realism in 

s book are keyed to the high pitch we can expect in books of war reminis- 

cences, and since boys may soon have to experience battle themselves it is well 
that they see it without glamour and trappings. The Cruel Sea, a war novel 
showing what war at sea did to the crews of two British ships, has not been 
bought for young people in most library systems. One person stated that she 
thought the love scenes at the end could not be justified if the librarian were 
questioned by a parent. Others also felt that although this is a powerful story, 
the sex episodes are too prevalent. Some thought that the adult copy could 
be used for very mature high school readers, but that the title should not be 
added to youth collections. One panel member felt that the book was written 
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for a mature audience, that the the majority of high school readers would 
find it tedious and lengthy, that the excellent descriptive passages and character 
delineations are geared to an adult mind and should be used with only those 
young people whom the youth librarian knows to be unusually advanced 
readers. She felt that the book should not appear on lists particularly selected 
and published for young people. Only Baltimore reported buying the book 
for young people’s collections. Librarians there thought the pervading theme 
of men against the sea and the triumph of the human spirit over the vicissi- 
tudes of war so overshadowed the objectionable parts that older young people 
could gain much from reading the book. Probably the answer to the ever- 
present question of books with starkly realistic parts, it was stated, is to weigh 
the assets of each book against the liabilities and buy the title for youth collec- 
tions if you are convinced of its value and can justify its inclusion to anyone 
who might question it. 

Stairway to the Sky and Showcase for Diane, although of slight literary 
value, do contain vocational information and sound advice. There was a 
question about whether these career stories should be evaluated as girls’ stories 
or whether concessions should be made because of the career information. 
One person stated that since young people will soon choose a career, they need 
all the information we can provide—factual and fictional. 

To conclude the meeting, a paragraph from Miss Munson’s book, dn 
Ample Field, was quoted: 

‘Taste is a peculiar thing, impossible to define . . . It is not for the libra- 
rian to condemn the reading taste of an individual or a community and refuse 
to cater to it, unless it borders on the vicious and the obscene, but rather to 
present books of unquestioned superiority as to give their graces full play and 
let their merits prevail. To set beside the shallow, the translucent; beside the 
extravagant, the satisfying; beside the sensational, the desperate realities; to 
confront falsity with sincerity and disbelief with hope is to establish such 
grounds for the growth of a sense of true values that taste itself, that sensi- 
tized response of the individual, will change as it must to meet it.” 


REPORT OF ELEANOR KIDDER, SEATTLE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
and JEAN CONNOR, WHITE PLAINS PUBLIC LIBRARY, LEAD- 
‘ERS OF THE SECOND MEETING; SARA GERMON, EDGAR 
GLICK, ESTHER HELFAND, MARGARET KATELY, SECTION 
LEADERS. 

The buzz session technique was used. Each member of the audience was 
assigned to one of the four groups of books (List in TON, May 1952). 
After brief description of the books by the co-leaders, each section was divided 
into groups of 8 to 10 for discussion, The section leaders gathered the written 
opinions of the small groups and summarized the conclusions reached for the 
meeting at large, with further comment from the co-leaders and discussion 
from the floor. 

Section One: Should collections for Young People include special editions 

of adult books? 


It was generally agreed that abridgment as such was undesirable and not 
necessary, with exceptions. Opinion was almost unanimous against abridging 
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ind rewriting classics, since style and the author’s form of expression are 
essential. A few felt abridged editions in schools are a means of stimulating 
nterest in and appreciation of the classics in poor readers. 

Opinion was more divided on rewriting modern novels. Some felt a 
nature book for mature readers was shifted to an immature audience for 
vhom it was not intended by rewriting and that we should either use the 
iriginal with the mature reader or leave it alone. Some accepted abridged or 
ewritten editions as additions, not substitutes. 

Abridgment of difficult non-fiction was more generally accepted. No 
ne spoke against Lonely Crusader since it was conceded to be good in its own 
ight, reaching an audience the original biography would never touch, although 
oth editions should be available to Y P. 

Section Two: Superficial Treatment of Important Subjects. 

Although the poor writing in this type was deplored, it was agreed that 
me superficial material must be included for the sake of subject matter 
hich interests some young people in material where more difficult books fail. 
ccuracy is necessary and they must be as carefully chosen as any other, with 

| cal needs and budget in mind. All accepted the Lena Horne title as having 
mething worthwhile to say to young people. Most condemned Betty Betz 
r poor attitude and general objectionable qualities although a few defended 
as a “bait book.” 

Section Three: Frank Presentations of Social Problems. 

All felt the need for authoritative books on sex education. Difference of 
o inion rose over how they should be made available. Most felt they should 
be in YP collections but some libraries might find it better to put them with 

ult rather than YP. Community attitude should govern this. Few felt 
they should be on closed shelf. 

Fiction treatment of a related subject divided opinion sharply. Discussion 
ot Two on the Town centered not on the propriety of the subject but on 
whether the author had dealt successfully with it. Some considered it a good 
presentation, helpful to YP. Others felt, that although sincere, the author 
had not approached the problem realistically and the solution was unlikely. 


The current problem of hot rods was reflected in discussion of [Tot Rod 
Magazine. Few knew the magazine but those who did felt its inclusion, as 
the best and most constructive of its kind, was worthwhile, since automobiles 
and driving are a major interest among YP and this magazine emphasizes 
safe driving of hot rods. 

Section Four: Large Quantities of Science Fiction. 

There was wide interest but some felt they had not read enough to offer 
opinions. It was agreed that there is a large audience for this type of book. 
Some hopefully suggested substitutes might be found, Those who agreed that 
it has a place in YP collections felt that it should be evaluated and selected 
as carefully as other books and the best used with related non-fiction. dstound- 
ing Science Fiction was rated as the best magazine in the field. The leader felt 
that it is not realistic to ignore a field intensely interesting to YP simply 
because we may not care for the books or disapprove of them. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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CHILDREN’S BUREAU . 


Dr. Martha M, Eliot, chief of the Children’s Bureau of the Federal 
Security Agency, has asked for the assistance and cooperation of all librarians 
in a nation-wide campaign to prevent delinquency and to offer better treatment 
for those children who have become delinquent. 


Information received by the Bureau from juvenile courts in various parts 
of the country indicates that the number of children coming to those courts 
has increased almost 20 percent since 1948. In 1960 there will be 50 percent 
more children 10-17 years old (the principal juvenile court age group) than 
there were in 1950. If the number of delinquent children increases only 
proportionately, the Bureau fears that our presently overtaxed state and 
local services for delinquent children will be hopelessly inadequate. 


To meet this challenge, the Children’s Bureau is currently sponsoring a 
Special Juvenile Delinquency Project that will attempt to focus attention 
on the gravity of the present situation and to stimulate local action aimed at 
improving services for delinquent children. The services that particularly 
need bettering are those offered by the police, juvenile court, detention homes, I) 
and training schools. 

Many national voluntary organizations—women’s clubs, civic groups, I 
fraternal societies, religious and educational groups—have pledged their sup- 
port to this project. Many of these organizations have a membership that 
reaches into practically every community in the land. Since juvenile delin- | I 
quency is primarily a local problem and must be attacked at that level, the 
work of the national agencies will be to encourage their local affiliates to take 
action in communities and to act as sources of information and counsel. 

Dr. Eliot hopes that librarians will join with other individuals and groups 
who are acting in this campaign in their communities. She suggests that the Hi 
librarians can participate in two important ways by: 1. providing information 
to interested groups and to the public in general, and 2. joining directly ir 
any citizen activity aimed at defining the juvenile delinquency problem in their 


community and finding means of combating it. Hy 

With the assistance of the American Library Association, the Children’s 
Bureau is currently compiling a selective and annotated bibliography of books, hus 
pamphlets, films, and magazine articles that will be made available to libraries ani 
as soon as possible, The national voluntary organizations have been asked to Sh 
impress upon their local affiliates the need to offer libraries financial assistance a 
in procuring materials of this sort. 

As a related development. it is planned to include standards for libraries o 
in institutions for delinquent children in a publication on standards for all such e 
services now being made up in the Children’s Bureau. . 

More information about the Special Juvenile Delinquency Project can Tei 








be found in a bulletin about the Project called New Notes on Juvenile Delin- 

quency and in the December issue of The Child. Libraries that do not regular- § to j 
ly receive these two publications may secure copies by addressing a request to § yet 
the Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. hist 
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Some Kecent Books For Young People 


Recommended by the Skinner Room Staff 
St. Paul Public Library 


Seach, Edward L. Submarine! 1952. Holt, $3.50 

Exciting and unusual report on the undersea activities in the Pacific 
luring World War II. The thrill of battle, danger of mine laying, suspense 
f reconnaisance make this an exceptional naval account for older boys. 


‘arson, Rachel L. Under the Sea Wind. 1952. Oxford, $3.50 
‘The mysteries of nature and the seashore are beautifully described in this 
‘nsitive portrait of various forms of sea life. For the nature lover. 


Costain, Thomas. The Silver Chalice. 1952. Doubleday, $3.50 
Colorful Biblical novel about a young artist who is bought from slavery 
1» create the chalice for the Cup used at the Last Supper. Exciting adventures 
and a beautiful love story make this a natural with young people. 
l\ay, Enid. Adventures of a Nurse’s did. 1951. Woman’s Press, $2.50 
Enid was determined to do something to aid the war effort. Her exper- 
icnices as a nurse’s aid are often amusing but always rewarding and challenging. 
\ realistic approach to hospital life and a good supplement to Russell’s 4 


imp Is Heavy. 


»Mille, Agnes. Dance to the Piper. 1951. Little, $4.50 
Author tells of her experiences as one of the leading American dancers 
and choreographers. Her road to success was not easy and gives youth a 
realistic view of a glamorous career. Excellent for ballet enthusiasts. 
Hemingway, Ernest. The Old Man and the Sea. 1952. Scribner, $3.00 
Superb short novel about a lonely old fisherman and his tragic fight 
against a great fish in the Caribbean waters. 
Henderson, J. Y. Circus Doctor. 1951. Little, $3.50 
Account of a Texas veterinarian who takes over the care of the seven 
hundred animals in the Ringling Brothers Circus. Fascinating reading for 
animal lovers. 
Shute, Nevil. The Far Country. 1952. Morrow, $3.50 


Jennifer Morton left England to visit her relatives in Australia, and a 
new world is opened to her in the sheep ranches and lumber camps in this 
far-off land. Fresh and new portrait of everyday people. Natural choice 
for young people who just want a good story. 

Teilhet, Darwin. Steamboat on the River. 1952. Sloane, $3.50 

Unwillingly, a young boy leaves his plush college life in New England 
to join his parents and their life on the Mississippi frontier. Here is a vivid, 
yet sensitive picture of the brawling riverboat days that are steeped in the 
history and tradition of the early 1800’s. 
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Are You Tuned In? 


“YOUNG BOOK REVIEWERS” 
ON WMCA EVERY SATURDAY, 11:30 AM - 12:00 NOON 
The “Young Book Reviewers” meet each week with Margaret C. Scoggin to discuss 
a book selected by the young people. Authors, editors and other persons from the book 
world also take part in the program. 
BOOKS TO BE DISCUSSED 

January 5: dA Rocket in my Pocket by Carl Withers (Holt) 

12: High Trail by Vivian Breck (Doubleday) 

19: The Call of the Wild by Jack London (Macmillan) 

26: Miracle at Carville by Betty Martin (Doubleday) 
February 2: dA Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court by Samuel L, Clemens 

(Modern Library) 
: Passage to America by Katherine B. Shippen (Harper) 

16: The Virginian by Owen Wister (Grosset) 

23: Quest in the Desert by Roy Chapman Andrews (Viking) 
March 1: The Enchanted by Elizabeth Coatsworth (Pantheon) 

8: Quo Vadis by Henryk Sienkiewicz (Grosset) 

15: Fifth Chinese Daughter by Jade Snow Wong (Harper) 

22: The Road Not Taken by Robert Frost (Holt) 

29: Bella, Bella, Kissed a Fella by Arthur Kober (Random House) 

Young people may become permanent members of the group by reading the books 

and visiting the broadcasts at WMCA, 1657 Broadway, New York 19. This program 
is rebroadcast over WNYE, Wednesdays 2:30 - 3:00 PM. 




































CARNIVAL OF BOOKS SCHEDULE 
January 4 Eskimo Boy, Pipaluk Freuchen (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard) 
















January 11 Pong Choolie, You Rascal, Lucy UWerndon Crockett (Holt) 
January 18 Gypsy, Kate Seredy (Viking) 

January 25 Shoot for a Mule, Elizabeth H. Lansing (T. Y. Crowell) 
February 1 Serapina, Anne White (Viking) 

February 8 Thomas Jefferson, Clara Ingram Judson (Wilcox and Follett) 
February 15 All-of-a-kind Family, Sydney Taylor (Wilcox and Follett) 
February 22 The First Book of Negroes, Langston Hughes (Franklin Watts) 
March 1 The Secret of Donkey Island, Lavinia R. Davis (Doubleday) 
March 8 Elephant Toast, T. Morris Longstreth (Macmillan) 

March 15 Special Broadcast of Newbery and Caldecott Award Books 
March 22 All Together, Dorothy Aldis (G. P, Putnam) 

March 29 The First Book of Bees, Albert B. Tibbets (Franklin Watts) a 







Consult your local stations for re-broadcast times. 





Continuing Membership 








The Division Board last summer took action to offer Division Continuing A 
Membership without dues to ALA Continuing Members who request it. if 
According to the ALA By-Laws, librarians who have held continuous ALA M 
membership for twenty-five years before they retire have the privilege of di 






becoming ALA Continuing Members and thus receiving the 4LA Bulletin 
and having their names listed in the Alembership Directory without further 
payment of dues. The Board action means that when such members were 
DLCYP members at the time of their retirement, the Division office will 
notify them that if they so request, they may also become a DLCYP Con- 
tinuing Member, receiving Top of the News and any other Division mailings 
without further dues or allotments. 
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Pan American Round Table Book Contest 
In Mexico City 


By *Beatrice Heiliger 


In October of this year the third book contest of the Pan American Round 
Table of Mexico City was launched with a tea at the Benjamin Franklin 
Library. Over a hundred people attended. The purpose of the contest is to 
stimulate the writing of good children’s books in Spanish with a Mexican 
background, Cash prizes are offered by the Round Table to the authors of 
the prize winning books, and the first prize winner will be published. 

The first of these book contests was sponsored by the Round Table in 
1947 with a prize of 1500 pesos offered to the winner. This was the out- 
srowth of much thought on the part of a group of far-sighted women residing 
n Mexico. 


In the year of 1928 a study club was organized by a few of them with 
he purpose of extending their knowledge of the Latin American countries. 
Juring the twenty years of its existence, the Pan-American Round Table has 
iad an excellent reputation in the community of the capital city, and it is a 
reat privilege to be asked to join the group. In 1945 the membership voted 
o establish a Cultural Fund which would enable it to extend its activities. 
\fter studying various projects which would fit into the aims of the organi- 
ition, the members agreed to concentrate on the promotion of children’s books 
1 the Spanish language. This was a great step forward in the production of 

real literature for boys and girls in Mexico. Up to the present time in 
\Iexico City it has been impossible to find at any one given time in even a 
irge bookstore more than a handful of children’s books in Spanish which 
pertained to Latin America, not to mention Mexico itself. Those in Spanish 
re for the most part translations of books known in other parts of the world 
ith inexpensive format, poor binding, print and illustrations. 

One can imagine the pleasant surprise and great gratification the first 
\ear of the contest when over seventy manuscripts were submitted, all original 
work and almost all with a Mexican background. In March of 1948 the 
first prize was awarded to Senora Tomasa B. de Reed for her book Chico 
y Chango which was later published by the Federal Department of Education 
in Mexico. The book has had a wide distribution in Mexico and many Latin 
American countries. Honorable mention was given that year to Senora Maria 
‘Teresa Costillo Yturbide de M. Campo for Fiesta, and to Senora Nieves 
\adariago de Mathews for La Casa de Marmol Blanco y el Gran Desagua- 
dero. 


In July of 1949 the second book contest was begun and met with greater 
success. This time over a hundred manuscripts were received. The winners 
of the second contest were Dr, Alfonso Pueblita for his book Amanecer, a 
collection of poetry for children; Senora Mena for her book Norike; and 
Reino de Jupiter by Senora Elso Larralde. In all 2000 pesos were awarded 


“Mrs. Heiliger is a former children's librarian whose husband is now serving as Director 
{ the Benjamin Franklin Library in Mexico City. 
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to the winners. At the present time plans for the publication of at least one 
of the winning books are under way, and it is hoped that the others will be 
published in the future. 


The Pan American Round Table has discovered that one of its greatest 
problems in the creating of more books for Mexican children consists in the 
publication of them because of the high costs involved. As one member says, 
“Tf wider support towards that end can be stimulated through these contests 
and if only a dozen or so books see light, the objects of the Club can be consid- 
ered amply fulfilled.” 


“Carnival of Books” Plans 


Ruth Harshaw needs the help of librarians throughout the country in 
choosing about twenty books which should be the common heritage of our 
children today to present on “CARNIVAL OF BOOKS” next summer. A 
suggested list follows. Librarians are invited to go over the list suggesting 
changes and additions. It is Mrs. Harshaw’s hope to counter-balance the 
emphasis on the newer books by emphasizing in this series the books which 
should be part of the background of all children. Also, such a series will offer 
an opportunity to emphasize the home library, the value of reading aloud in 
the home, and the importance of using school and public libraries. 


This first series of 20 is inadequate; however, if this first series rouses 
interest, another will te presented the following summer. Since there will be 
no panel discussions on these programs there will te time to present more than 
one book on some occasions. It is hoped that librarians will be free with their 
ideas for changes and additions, and will forward them to Ruth Harshaw, 
1173 Asbury Avenue, Winnetka, Illinois. 


The Bible: First Bible (illus. by Sewell) 

Wind in the Willows, Grahame 

Greek Myths 

Favorite Uncle Remus, Harris 

Smoky, James 

King Arthur, Pyle 

Jungle Book and Just So Stories, Kipling 

Nonsense Books: Lear and/or? 

Doctor Dolittle, Lofting: which one? 

Princess and the Goblin, Macdonald 

Picture Books: Several—Ardizzone, Brooke, Burton, Crane 

Winnie the Pooh, Milne 

Treasure Seekers, Nesbit 

Floating Island, Parrish 

Tale of Peter Rabbit, Potter—or several, such as: Story of Babar, Angus and the 
Ducks, Story about Ping, Millions of Cats, and/or? 

Rootabaga Stories, Sandburg 

Long Winter, or Little House in the Big Woods or ?, Wilder 

Poetry: Peacock Pie, Inheritance of Poetry, When We Were Very Young, and/or ? 
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HAVE YOU SEEN 


A Quarterly Listing 
Selected by Madelyn C. Wankmiller 


for Children’s Librarians 
Articles 
“America’s Children Meet a Fresh Crop of Heroes,” Nez seek, 67. 
(September 1, 1952) 


Bryant, Arthur, “Our Note Book,” ///ustrated London News, 84. 
(July 19, 1952) 


Commager, H. S$. “When Majors Wrote for Minors,” Saturday Review, 
10-11 (May 10, 1952) 


“Evaluation of Reference Books for Children,” Childhood Education, 37-40 
(September 1952) 


Fadiman, Clifton. ‘Party of One,” Floliday, 6 (August 1952) 


rank, Josette. “Mass Media and Children—An International View,” 
Child Study, 20-22 (Fall 1952) 


Vining, E. G. “Books I Used in Japan,” Pudbiishers’ Weekly, 356-359 
(July 26, 1952) 


Booklists 


thildren’s Classics by Alice M. Jordan with revised list of editions by Helen 
Adams Masten. The Horn Book Inc., 585 Boylsten St, Boston 16, 
Mass. 50c a copy. 


t's Fun to Read Folklore; a selected bibliography ... by E. L. Millard. 
Distributed by Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. This is annotated; has title, subject and graded indexes. 
Free. 


! Selection of Books for Boys and Girls. 1951, Prepared by Ann Elizabeth 
Golding and Staff of the Boys’ and Girls’ Library, Newton, Massachus- 
setts. Includes books written for children and young people. 


Steps Along the Way; significant books for children, 1901-1950. Compiled 
by the children’s librarians of the Enoch Pratt Free Library. Books 
included have made a contribution to children’s literature from the 
standpoint of content, writing, or design and must have given reading 
enjoyment to the children of Baltimore. Free. 


Madelyn C. Wankmiller is Supervisor of Work with Children in the 
Iorcester (Mass.) Free Public Library. She is a graduate of Connecticut 
College for Women with library training at Western Reserve University. 
Before coming to Worcester Mrs. Wankmiller had experience in The New 
York Public Library and in the Library of the New Britain Institute. 
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(The Picture Book, Continued from page 6) 


It is the brightness of color integrated with the composition and the pervasive 
emotion: not stuck on for decoration like bits of tinsel on an ornamental fabric. 

A prejudice which has a crippling effect on the good illustrator is the 
insistence on “realistic” drawing. What passes for realism in this demand is 
the employment of outworn and derivative modes of representation, True 
realism starts with seeing clearly and goes on to put down what is seen honestly 
and in a personal way. ‘The picture that results may come to the onlooker 
with a shock. If he responds properly it will tear the scales of habit from 
his eyes for the moment and enable him to see as clearly as the artist. And 
not a mere counter but a living thing imbued with the emotion of the artist. 

In all these matters the writer and the illustrator depend greatly on the 
children’s librarian who, except for the child himself, is the best judge, the 
most sympathetic appreciator and the most generous encourager of picture 
books. Others may react quickly against a new picture book because it sounds 
odd or looks strange. The children’s librarian will want to try it with chil- 
dren before coming to a conclusion. ‘The librarian knows that a new work 
may strike with a shock at first and yet repay sympathetic attention with a 
valid new experience. The librarian is in a key position to encourage the 
experimentation and the exploration every true writer and artist crave, 
to break down the resistance against innovation and so to further the develop- 
ment of the picture book. 


“R. S. @ S.” 


Initial NAME IN PREBOUND BOOKS OF 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


Specializing in Juveniles 


@ Bound for Maximum Wear 
@ Selected for Maximum Circulation 
@ Illustrated Covers of Lasting Beauty 


The R. S. & S. Co., Inc. 


“"Rademaekers” 


General Offices 
74-78 Oraton Street 
Newark 4, New Jersey 


PLEASE WRITE FOR OUR LISTS 
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TOP OF THE NEWS 


From The Desk of The Division 


Executive Secretary 
JOINT PUBLISHERS LIAISON COMMITTEE 


On the ninth of October was held the first meeting of an important 
lew group working in the field of children’s books, The Joint Publishers 
Liaison Committee has three representatives each from the DLCYP, the 
\ASL, and the Children’s Book Council. ‘The members of this new com- 
nittee are: Vernon Ives (CBC), chairman; from DLCYP Helen Brogan, 
Anne Izard, and Mrs. Mildred Young Thompson; from AASL Marjorie 
\ustin, Dorothea Godfree, Mrs. Elizabeth McClenahan; from CBC the 
hairman, Patricia Cummings, Helen Dean Fish. 

The committee came into existence as the result of a meeting of repre- 
entatives of the above three groups held on July +, 1952 in New York City 
mn the invitation of DLCYP past-president Virginia Chase. “The committee 
s an outgrowth of the important Children’s Library Association Publishers 
jiaison Committee, formerly Book Production Committee, which has worked 
o long and so actively on problems of production and distribution of children’s 
hooks. 

The new Joint Publishers Liaison Committee will act as a clearing 
gency among the AASL, DLCYP and the Children’s Book Council for 
the consideration and exploration of mutual problems and fields of common 


interest in children’s books and to carry on the promotion of traveling ex- 
hibits of children’s books among state agencies. 


LIBRARY SERVICES BILL ACTION IMPORTANT 
FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

Of the 30 million people with no public library service in the U. S., 
/ million are in rural areas where the proportion of children to adults is 
irger than in urban areas. Thus the shortage of adequate rural library serv- 
ice means that children and young people in a disproportionate number are 
leprived of books and reading guidance which good library service provides. 
‘This situation, plus the fact that children’s and young people’s librarians take 
active citizen responsibilities, makes it likely that this group of librarians will 

take an increasingly active part in promoting the Library Services Bill. 
Plans are near completion for reintroduction of the Library Services 
Bill in the 83rd Congress soon after it convenes in January. The new Bill 
will be the same as that on which hearings were held in the last Congress. 
Prompt action on the Bill after it is introduced will depend in large meas- 
ure on the amount of interest in the Bill expressed by each Congressman’s 
constituents, Conversations with Representatives and Senators before they 
return and letters after their return are important. Comments from users 
and potential users of libraries carry greater weight than those of librarians. 
For the full story of our strengths and weaknesses of library service in 
this country and for information about the Bill, the fall issue of Public Li- 
braries is the best source. Public Libraries is sent to all members of the 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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IT’S OUR AMERICA 


Frances M. Grim, Assistant Supervisor 
Youth Department, Cleveland Public Library 


IT’S OUR AMERICA was the theme of a program for young people 
under twenty-one given in the Cleveland Public Library this past summer. 
The purpose of the program was to present the American way of life, its 
origin, development, and present aspects through books and films and to learn 
what young Americans today are thinking. ‘The series of six meetings was 
sponsored by the Cleveland Public Library Youth Department, the Council 
on World Affairs, the Cleveland Museum of Art, and the Cleveland Press 
World Friends’ Club. 


OUR FAMILY TREE; Transplanted in America 
Emigrants, by Bojer 
Lusty Wind for Carolina, by Fletcher 
The Plymouth Adventure, by Gebler 
I Seek a City, by Rees 
Film: New Americans 
TAKING ROOT; Our Founders 
The Conqueror, by Atherton 
John Adams and the American Revolution, by Bowen 
The Young Jefferson, by Bowers 
Leader by Destiny, by Eaton 
Film: Thomas Jefferson 
GROWTH; A Voice, A Vote 
The Devil and Daniel Webster, by Benet 
Yankee from Olympus, by Bowen 
The Tree of Liberty, by Page 
The Free Man, by Richter 
Film: Voices of the People 
FREE MEN ARE STRONG MEN; The Right to Choose 
Anna Zenger, by Cooper 
The Limestone Tree, by Hergesheimer 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois, by Sherwood 
The Peabody Sisters of Salem, by Tharp 
Film: Horace Mann 
EACH INDIVIDUAL IS IMPORTANT; Choose Wisely 
The High Hills Calling, by Downes 
George Washington Carver, by Holt 
Syrian Yankee, by Rizk 
Remember the End, by Turnbull 
Film: Does It Matter What You Think? 
1l’s OUR WORLD 
This I Do Believe, by Lilienthal 
The Voice of Asia, by Michener 
The United, by Romulo 
Partners: The United Nations and Youth, by Roosevelt 
Film: Man in the Twentieth Century 
Meetings were planned to allow thirty to forty minutes for discussion. 
What problems face man in the 20th century? Should we help other coun- 
tries, What freedoms do you enjoy most? Is each individual important in 
nominating a candidate for President of the United States? Do we need new 


laws restricting immigration? Is the Constitution of the United States 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Calling Attention To 


A Selection by Dorothy Lawson 
for Young People’s Librarians 

Articles 

\urbach, Alice. ‘Before and After,” Wilson Library Bulletin, 26:643 
(April 1952). Practical and inexpensive ways to brighten up old and 
dull looking books in your collection. 

‘dwards, Margaret A. “How Do I Love Thee?” English Journal, 41: 
335-40 (September, 1952). Mrs. Edwards shows a deep understanding 
of youth in this critical analysis of love stories for young people. 

‘joebel, Elizabeth, ‘“Teen-age Reading,” Library Journal, 77:941 (June 1, 
1952). Helpful suggestions for the small library on encouraging reading 
among young adults. 

(jraham, Elizabeth. “Teen-agers Judge,” Library Journal, 77: 752-4 (May 
1, 1952). <A teen-age vacation reading project with a new twist. 

lenry, Mary T. ‘““Teen-agers Wanted,” Wilson Library Bulletin, 26: 817 
(June 1952). A small branch in Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
inaugurates a young people’s corner on a small budget but with a great 
deal of enthusiasm, 

Scoggin, Margaret. “Outlook Tower,” Horn Book, 28: 254-6 (August, 
1952). Candid and refreshing comments by the teen-agers on the books 
used on the weekly radio program, Young Book Reviewers, broadcast 
from New York City. 

\ ining, Eliabeth Gray. “Books I used in Japan,” Publishers’ Weekly, 162: 
356-9 (July 26, 1952). Fascinating account of the books used by Mrs. 
Vining in teaching English to the Japanese Prince. 

Booklists 

Specially for You. Young Adults Booklist Committee, Washington (D.C.) 
Public Library. A bookmark featuring twenty-nine titles of general in- 
terest with brief annotations for all titles which are not self-explanatory. 

Read about You. Young Adults Booklist Committee, Washington (D.C.) 
Public Library. ‘Titles suitable for high school students on the subiects 
of popularity, personality, etc. 

Dorothy Lawson, Librarian of Holladay Memorial Library for Young 
People, a Branch of the Indianapolis Public Library, is a graduate of Carnegie 
Library School, Pittsburgh. She has been Children’s Librarian in Pittsburgh 
and Indianapolis. Since 1949 she has been in Young People’s work and is at 
present Membership Chairman of the Association of Young People’s Libra- 
rians, 


(Continued from page 35) 


Public Libraries Division. For information as to which Congressmen support, 
oppose or are undecided about the Library Services Bill see the ALA Wash- 
ington Newsletter (Subscription $5.00 a year). 


The DLCYP Executive Secretary has had opportunity this fall to 
consult with several national organizations which were working on projects 
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GENEVIEVE FOSTER’S BOOK 
On November 10 was published a 
book for which members of the 
DLCYP have been waiting, Birth- 
days of Freedom by Genevieve Foster. 
Ever since the 1951 ALA midwinter 
meeting when Mrs. Foster announced 
her plans for this book in recognition 
of the ALA’s 75th anniversary, chil- 
dren’s and young people’s librarians 
have wished that they might hurry 
along the final publication. The book 
more than fulfills all our expectations 
for it. It makes vivid the freedoms 
we now enjoy as Americans but 
which have come to us from the an- 
cient past, covering the period from 
prehistoric times to +76 A.D. A com- 
panion volume to cover the years 
from 476 to 1776 is already under 
way. Birthdays of Freedom is pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
$2.75 


TOP OF THE NEWS 


Now Ready 


The exciting new 
MB NUBOOK 
CARDS 


“To Save You Time” 


Complete 
buying information and 
references to reviews 

on all 
current juveniles, 


Marie Bergren - MB NuBooks 
Post Office Box 585 
Oak Park, Illinois 


—Z 
“REG. APPLIED FOR” 


Maéazine Articles On Science Fiction 


Selected by Eleanor Kidder 
For those who find it difficult to evaluate the books in this field, the 


articles listed below will give some background. 


A few express the opinions 


of teacher and librarian but the most informative are those by science fiction 
writers themselves or those who have made a long-time study of it. 


Asimov, Isaac. “Other Worlds to Conquer,” W’riter, 64:148-51 (May, 1951) 


Campbell, John W. 
97-8 (May, 1948) 

Conklin, Groff, 
(July, 1946) 

Derleth, August A. 


“Contemporary Science Fiction.” 


“Science of Science-Fiction,” Atlantic AMlonthly, 181: 


“Science in Science Fiction,” Science Illustrated, 1:44-5 


Bibliography. 


English Journal 41:1-8 (January, 1952) 


Frank, Stanly B. 
1952) 
Gallant, Joseph. 


Points, 33:20-7 (April, 1951) 


Jenkinson, Karl. “Science Fiction in High Schools.” 


“Out of this World,” Nation's Business, 40:40-2 (March, 


“A Proposal for the Reading of Science Fiction,” High 


Bibliography, Wilson 


Library Bulletin, 26:158-9 (October, 1951) 


Norton, Andre. “Living in 1980 Plus——.” 
77 :1463-66 (September 15, 1952) 


“Time, Space and Literature,” Saturday Review of Litera- 


Pratt, Fletcher. 
ture, 34: 16-17 (July 28, 1951) 


Bibliography. Library Journal, 


“Science-Fiction Critic,” Newsweek, 40:86 (August 4, 1952) 
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TOP OF ‘FHE NEWS 


(Contiued on page 37) 


related to libraries in some way. The Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. asked for 
idvice when revising the Literature and Dramatics sections of the Girl Scout 
Handbook. Milwaukee children’s librarians and Harriet Leaf of Akron 
»xrovided prompt assistance which helped make that conference practical. 

The National Council of Jewish Women young people’s adviser wished 
o discuss book projects that might be valuable for their girls. 


In Mexico City, on a busman’s holiday, the meetings of the Children’s 
nd Young People’s Section of the Southwestern Library Association, No- 
ember 25, were attended. Mary Ann Wentroth, chairman, and Boys and 
rirls Librarians of the Oklahoma City Libraries, had arranged a most inter- 
sting panel discussion on books for children and had as speaker the gifted 
uthor, Mrs. Ann Nolan Clark. The same trip made possible discussions 
bout some of the problems in the development of outstanding Mexican chil- 
ren’s books. 

Reviews by Indianapolis young people from the Holladay Memorial 
ibrary in that city are featured in the November 1952 4merican Junior Red 
ross Journal under the title “Books for Fun and Fundamentals.” Dorothy 

| awson, their librarian, describes the library program. 


OUNG PEOPLE’S AMERICAN HERITAGE 

DISCUSSION GROUPS 

The Activities Committee of the AY PL is proud to announce the results 
o its efforts during the last year. In September the ALA American Heritage 
l'roject added to its staff Hannah Hunt as Director of the Young People’s 

roject as a part of the ALA project. Miss Hunt has done young people’s 

ork in the Library of Hawaii and in Rockford (Ill.) Public Library before 
ler last year’s assignment as a member of the faculty of the Japan Library 
School. 

Miss Hunt met in September with the AYPL Activities Committee, 
Jean C. Roos, Chairman, Alice Louise LeFevre, Margaret Scoggin, Elinor 
\Valker and Katherine Jeffery, the last named, absent from that meeting. 
As a result, plans were worked out for a young people’s discussion series which 
would be tried experimentally in two communities. “It’s Our America’”’ is 
the theme for the series. Both books and films will be used as basis for dis- 
cussion. Eight suggested discussion session topics are: A New Land—A 
New People; Taking Roots; The Right to Choose; America Stands for Free- 
dom; Individual Human Rights; Change and Growth; Opportunity Unlimit- 
ed; The Future is Now. 

Albuquerque and Indianapolis have been selected for the demonstration 
areas. Marian McFadden, Librarian of the Indianapolis Public Library, 
will direct the program in that city. Dorothy Lawson, head of the Holladay 
Memorial Branch Library for Young People, will supervise it. In Albuquerque 
Mrs. Elsa S$. Thompson is Librarian of the Albuquerque Public Library 
which serves the entire county. This program will be conducted by Fern E. 
Young, Young People’s Librarian of that library. 
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OUR MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEES ACCOMPLISH MIRACLES 
BUT ASK MORE 


Even in a year of increased ALA dues our CLA and AY PL Membership 
Committees, under the leadership of Virginia Haviland and Dorothy Lawson, 
have accomplished wonders. We will end the year with 300 to 400 more 
members than in 1951. That good news is balanced by our realization that 
our goal of 3000 members is still ahead and that to reach it we shall have 
to begin immediately on the 1953 task of going beyond that figure. Top of 
the News for October 1952 gave the membership figures by state and region 
and compared this year’s figures for seven months with the 1951 membership 
for the entire year. Spectacular progress has been made in some states, in 
others at the end of October we had not yet equalled our 1951 membership. 

For 1953 could we take as our goal a 20% increase for both CLA and 
AY PL in each state, using as the base figure whichever is higher, the 1951 
or 1952 figure? This increase is not too large to expect when only one of 
the membership benefits—TON—has increased by 150%, from 16 to 40 pages, 
in the last year. With imagination, persistence and work we can add 20% 
to our membership total. 


Rules for getting new members: 1, Send in your 1953 renewal now with your 
DLCYP No. 6 form attached and checked; 2. Use the extra ALA membership blanks 
sent to you to obtain new members; 3. Invite authors, editors, publishers’ representa- 
tives, bookstore employees and PTA local library committee chairmen to join; 4. Invite 
library administrators, branch librarians, library assistants, librarians of small libraries, 
and school librarians to join DLCYP as a second division if they already belong to 
another division; 5. Cooperate with ALA Membership Committee representatives in 
each state and each large city in promoting and collecting ALA dues at library 
meetings and in any other ways possible. 


(It’s Our America, Continued from page 36) 


flexible? What is it that makes the American government different from 
any other government? ‘These are a few of the questions discussed by forty 
young people. Scientific progress has created such tremendous problems, they 
felt, that we need to develop greater spiritual resources. Progress creates nev 
-problems. One young man saw the voice of the people at work in the Presi 
dential Conventions. Although his candidate, ‘‘the better man,” did not win 
the nomination he felt that the man selected was the people’s choice and that 
was as it should be. The immigrant’s contribution to American life w 
recognized, but of far more importance is his problem of adjustment, Wit 
out his acceptance of American customs, his children will be handicapped 
Discussions were lively as the majority present each evening participated. 

Leadership in the meetings was shared jointly by a librarian, who present 
ed the books, and a member of the Council on World Affairs skilled in discu 
sion techniques. Points to be discussed under each subject were outlined if 
advance. 

Young people showed their interest in a program on the American way 0 
life by following the series and by their participation. What about their read 
ing? They had read some of the books before the meetings and they kept oa 
reading, stimulated by the ideas expressed on the floor and in the films. 











Torten and Drusus 
bring you Christmas Greetings from 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


publishers of 


TORTEN’S CHRISTMAS SECRET 
By Maurice Dolbier 
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FAR AND FEW, by David McCord 


and 


THE HAPPY PLACE 
by Ludwig Bemelmans 
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to give or 
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ALADDIN BOOKS ARE ALL WAYS BETTER 
Aladdin Books take pride in announcing 
THE AMERICAN HERITAGE series 


ec This new series for young readers re-creates in thrilling fic- 


es 
a? 

be 

|=] « 


* 6 
Rit geography. 


- tional form outstanding events, personalities and scenes that 
have enriched the growth of our country. The ten titles range 
from the pioneers to the present. 
ful writer for children. 
against an authentic background of American history and 

Through each story young Americans will get a 


Each story is by a success- 
In each story the characters move 


new understanding of their great heritage—as well as hours of exciting enter- 


tainment. 


Here is American history in thrilling action—an essential library series 


for young readers right up to high-school age. 


Here are the ten titles: 


OVER MOUNTAIN 
BOY. By WILLIAM O. 
STEELE. Illustrated by 
FRITZ KREDEL. Indians 
and Tories in troubled 
Tennessee of 1778. 


PRINTER'S DEVIL. By EMMA GELDERS 
STERNE. Illustrated by PETER BURCHARD. 
New York in 1789, and the struggle for a 
“free press.” 


THE CAPTIVE ISLAND. By AUGUST 
DERLETH. Illustrated by F. T. CHAPMAN. 
How Mackinac Island was saved from the 
British in 1812. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE HAWKE. By 
AUGUST DERLETH. [Illustrated by L. F. 
BJORKLUND. Warfare in pioneer Wiscon- 
sin between Indian and settler. 


PASSAGE TO TEXAS. By IRIS VINTON. 
Illustrated by KATHLEEN ELGIN. Ameri- 
can settlers in Mexican Texas of the 1830's. 


Each volume $1.75. Full color jackets. 
and many illustrations in color and line. 


LADD OF THE LONE STAR. By ALLAN 
R. BOSWORTH. [Illustrated by GEORGE 
A. MALIK. A boy’s part in the winning | 
of Texan independence. 4 


JED SMITH: TRAIL 
BLAZER. By FRANK 
B. LATHAM. Ilustrat- 
ed by FRANK MURCH. 
The true story of a 
great American explor- 
er of the West. 


COWMAN’S KINGDOM. By EDMUND 
COLLIER. [Illustrated by TOM SINNICK- © 
SON. Homesteaders versus big cattle 
companies in the Big Horn country. 


BACK OF BEYOND. By GEORGE CORY — 
FRANKLIN. Illustrated by WILLIAM © 
MOYERS. Colorado in the ‘days of the 
gold stampede. ; 


WHEAT WON'T WAIT. 
By ADELE GUTMAN 
NATHAN. Illustrated by 
MILLARD McGEE. The 
story of young Cyrus 
McCormick and his 
wonderful invention. 


Endpapers in color. Chapter headings 
Large easy-to-read type. Cloth bindings. 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog 


ALADDIN BOOKS * 


55 Fifth Avenue * 


New York 3, N. Y. 





